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Why Study Accounting? 


Many of those teachers who enroll for correspondence 
instruction in either Accountancy or Income Tax Accounting 
do so because they want to broaden their knowledge of account- 
ing principles and procedure in order that they may have a 
reserve fund of knowledge upon which to draw in teachihg bookkeeping 
and accounting. Some wish to prepare for teaching advanced accounting 
and find that they need some additional preparation. Some wish to receive 
credit toward teaching certificates. Some wish to prepare for public prac- 
tice, either on a part-time or full-time basis. Those who are desirous of 
preparing for public practice eventually try the C. P. A. examination and 
it is gratifying to know that many have been successful in passing this 
examination despite the fact that it is considered the most difficult of all 
professional examinations, not excepting the examinations given those 
who wish to qualify for practicing law or medicine. 
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A Few Teachers 
Who Have Successfully 
Passed the C. P. A. Examination 
After Completion of the Accountancy Course 


E. B. Allbritten, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

J. A. Buell, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Brice Harold Frazier, Weatherford, Texas. 
A. E. Holmes, Burlington, Vt. 

C. W. King, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ay F. H. McMullen, Steubenville, Ohio. 
Wallace H. Miller, Barstow, Calif. 
A. M. Reichard, Tiffin, Ohio. 
E. R. Sanford, Missoula, Mont. 
R. E. Seay, San Antonio, Texas. 
D. E. Short, Nashville, Tenn. 
C. B. Wray, Macon, Ga. 
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At the beginning of the new year is an excellent time to 
subscribe for one of these courses. The Accountancy Course 
consists of twenty-four text units, while the Income Tax 


Course consists of six units. Teachers usually are able to 
complete either course at the rate of about one unit per week without the 
work in any way interfering with their school work. By enrolling for the 
Income Tax Accounting Course now teachers will be able to complete the 
course during the income tax period which ends March 15. By enrolling 
for the Accountancy Course now teachers will be able to complete it by 
July 1. In writing for further information, be sure to specify the course 
in which you are interested. 
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COMMERCIAL WORK 
IN RELATION TO THE NEWER DEVELOPMENTS 
IN EDUCATION 


by 
C. M. YODER* 


Y topic suggests 
M that education is 
= not a fixed pro- 
cess which, indeed, it is 
not. It is an ever changing 
thing with new problems 
constantly developing and 
challenging our old ideas. 
A little reflection upon 
the history of formal edu- 
cation will disclose the 
causes of these changes 
and the trend of their 
influence. To intelligently 
discuss this topic it seems 
necessary to go a bit into the history of schools 
and their development in order to trace the relation 
of commercial work to education in general. It will 
not be necessary to go into history in any detailed 
fashion nor with any degree of accuracy, so far as 
dates or even epochs are concerned. It will be 
necessary, simply,. to trace the development of 
civilization which has been the forerunner of all 
education of all times. 


CIVILIZATION AND EDUCATION 


In the early civilization of man no formal educa- 
tion obtained. But as man began to realize his 
powers and the necessity of exercising them in 
making his living he became conscious of the need 
of training his offspring to earlier and better assist 
him in his labors. He had learned that the trial and 
error method was a slow process to achievement, 
and he conceived the idea of establishing schools 
(and I use the word schools advisedly and compre- 
hensively) in which his children might be taught 
some of the fundamentals of life and life’s activities. 
Such training he hoped would not only return a 
value to him through the more efficient services 
of his children, but that the children might be 
spared the embarrassment of many failures and 
thus be able to cope with their fellows. 

Certainly that earliest of schools, which we can 
imagine must have been a very primitive affair. Its 
curriculum was built around the principles which 
prompted the establishment of the school, namely, 
the activities of man. One of the new developments 
in education today, and which I shall discuss later, is 
curriculum building. We seek to solve this problem 
by searching into the child’s activities. Thus to 
solve our problems of today we are leaning on the 
same principles upon which the first school was 





established. If education is-to keep up with civiliza- 
tion it must have as its.objective the activities of 
man in his time, in the present, with due regard 
for the potentialities and uncertainties of the future. 

The development of civilization is due to the 
changing ideals and activities of man and all educa- 
tion is fashioned to aid man to adjust himself in his 
age of civilization. In fact the whole process is de- 
veloped much on the order of a spiral, a blending of 
the old with the new, and yet ever advancing, to- 
ward no goal in particular, into the uncharted future. 
These, changes in civilization are so rapid and num- 
erous that many writers have postulated the theory 
that the race will soon not be able to adjust itself 
and will perish. 


COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES AND 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Through all the changing eras of the life of man 
we find that certain ideals and activities have 
obtained in each stage from the very earliest times. 
One of these activities which has been common to 
all stages is that of exchange or commerce, which 
in all its comprehensiveness is the basis of our 
so-called commercial work in the schools of today. 
Our history of the early life of man records the 
trading activities of the stone age people. The 
historian suggests that these people must have 
found it necessary to secure flint and other stones, 
out of which they fashioned their tools and imple- 
ments of warfare, from distant lands and countries. 
The same commercial activities obtained throughovt 
the succeeding ages of man. The bronze and the 
iron ages, particularly, demanded trafficking in 
these products. The prevalence of this activity 
throughout the ages is so obvious that further 
reference to it would be a waste of time. 

It is true that other ideals and activities might 
be traced throughout the ages but the importance 
of the commercial activities and attendant ideals 
must not be minimized. The relation to and the 
influence upon other ideals and activities of each 
age is a very important aspect of commercial activ- 
ities. As a matter of fact, after sane reflection we 
are forced to conclude that it is this field of activity 
that has stimulated all creative thought and action. 
It is this field that is responsible for the culture of 
the world. As a result of the West seeking the 
products of the East and the East seeking the prod- 
ucts of the West we not only have a world com- 
merce in material commodities but a world com- 
merce in ideas and culture. 


*Mr. Yoder is Director of Commercial Courses in the Whitewater State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. This article is based upon an address which he delivered before the Commercial Teachers’ section 
at the annual meeting of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association. 
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COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS IN 
OUR SCHOOLS 


Since the ideals and activities of the age are 
exemplified in our schools through subjects, or 
subject matter, it will prove interesting to examine 
the offerings in our secondary schools over the 
period of their existence. On this point I quote 
from an article appearing in the March 31, 1926, 
number of the Educational Research Bulletin of 
the Ohio State University under the caption of 
“Trends in the High School Curriculum.” “One 
commonly assumes that the high school curriculum 
of Ohio includes a much greater number of studies 
now than it did in early years of the state’s history. 
This assumption is not true when we consider the 
question from the standpoint of the whole state. 
According to the Ohio School Reports—1855-1923, 
thirty-one subjects were taught in the high schools of 
the state in 1855; twenty-nine subjects, in 1890, and 
thirty-three subjects in 1922. Although the number 
of subjects offered in the high schools of Ohio 
during the years mentioned varies slightly; there 
is a greater diversity when we consider them at 
five-year intervals, reaching the lowest point in 
1860 with twenty-one subjects and the highest in 
1922. The greatest difference perhaps lies in the 
nature of the curriculum offered in 1855: navigation, 
mineralogy, geography of the heavens, moral science, 
and four kinds of philosophy were taught. The 
first four subjects along with philosophy did not 
survive the next five years; zoology was dropped 
before 1865. By 1916 nine more of the subjects 
formerly considered essentials had been dropped 
from the course of study. They were astronomy, 
logic, surveying, natural history, geology, Greek, 
mental and moral philosophy, and political economy. 
The subjects added in recent years are interesting 
in that they show a tendency to liberalize and 
broaden education in ways more essential to the 
youth of the present day. They are biology, science, 
Spanish, English history, European history, Ancient 
history, community civics, occupational civics, 
economics, home economics, agriculture, manual 
training, mechanical drawing, and physical educa- 
tion. It is interesting to note that twelve of the 
subjects have held their own throughout the 
sixty-seven years. They are: algebra, geometry, 
arithmetic, botany, chemistry, physiology, English, 
vocal music, and drawing.” It is significant to note 
that commercial subjects have formed a part of the 
curriculum of the secondary schools of Ohio from 
1855 to 1922 with the exception of one five-year 
period, 1860 to 1865, the period of the civil war. 
What is true of Ohio is undoubtedly true of many 
other states. 


There was a time when Greek and Latin would 
suffice but that day has past. One may have a 
prejudice in favor of languages and literature but 
quoting a well-known educator: “Let us not ignore 
the intellectual nutrition of our own fields and 
gardens and laboratories, let us not be prejudiced 
against the synthetic modern equivalent of antiquity 
or distance. My plea is for the synthesis of our own 
epic material—the material which men’s hands have 
prepared in their struggle with natural forces in a 
new continent, which men’s souls have distilled in 
lone hardships of the wilderness and the moral 


conflicts of society—a synthesis which will produce 
spirits as noble as ever dwelt on the olive-crowned 
hills, out of the cotton fields and corn fields and 
coal fields and even the stone fields of our land.” 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION VS. 
SOCIAL EDUCATION 


A descriptive label designed to aid in the classi- 
fication of an article often creates prejudice and 
handicaps the usefulness of it. The old question of 
“What's in a name” is often a very important 
one. I feel that the descriptive label of ““Commer- 
cial,” or “Business,” when attached to Education is, 
while a perfectly clear descriptive term, a real 
handicap to the full appreciation of the soundness of 
the educational content of such curricula so labeled. 
Business, or Commerce, is truly a ‘social institution 
and any education curricula designed to uphold 
and improve the standards of this institution 
should be regarded as very important. When we 
consider that a very large percent of all human 
contacts are due to business relations with our 
fellows we must recognize the value of education 
in business. So many feel that commercial education 
is a mongrel in the field of education, that it is a 
breed of training fit only for a few who find them- 
selves occupied with the clerical phase of commer- 
cial education. 


I fancy that before the civil war our educational 
scheme included such subjects as bookkeeping, 
arithmetic, and penmanship, so-called commercial 
subjects, as a required part of the curricula and 
without a label. But after the war when business 
expanded and science played its part through 
inventions specifically trained workers in clerical 
positions were required. The business college came 
into vogue offering a specific type of training for 
such workers. You know the story from that time 
on, how the business college program and teachers 
were carried over to the secondary public school, 
and we have with us “Commercial Education” in 
the high school with all its attendant prejudices 
and misinterpretations. It is thought of as a very 
narrow course of training for clerical occupations. 
Perhaps there has been a time when such an inter- 
pretation was just for it did have a purely vocational 
or occupational objective. But by the same reasoning 
that, ““What was once a luxury often becomes a 
necessity”’ we find that while commercial education 
was once a specific occupational course of training 
it is now also a liberal education so necessary on 
the part of every individual living in this great 
business-social age. 

“Commercial education” no longer signifies ‘a 
specific vocational training only, but has a broader 
meaning. It should and it does provide training 
useful to the student in his home, community, 
personal habits, and his vocational relationships. 
Such a program includes not only the usual clerical 
subjects but such subjects as geography, law, 
economics, civics, etc. Inasmuch as business or 
commerce is such an important social institution 
and is so closely related to all other institutions 
of life I suggest that a better label for education 
in this field would be “‘Social”. “Social Education”’, 
therefore would imply a more comprehensive 
program such as is the trend in our present com- 
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mercial education curricula. I shall welcome the 
day when no labels will be given certain groups of 
subj other than elementary, secondary, and 
vocational education. By the term vocational edu- 
cation I mean all potential life education. All 
education beyond the secondary school is designed 
specifically for adult life which means vocational. 
There will then be a true blending of all so-called 
types of curricula and each subject will stand on 
its own merits as related to the ideals and activities 
of man worthy of protecting and promoting. 


SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE FIELD OF 
EDUCATION 


During the past two decades Science has made 
many telling contributions to society and civili- 
zation has therefore changed by leaps and bounds. 
It has multiplied the activities and altered the ideals 
of people to such an extent, as mentioned above, 
that students of social life have questioned the 
ability of man to. adjust himself to the rapid and 
increasing changes. It was evident that education 
was lagging behind and was in danger of failure to 
contribute its share in the readjustment. Science 
demanded investigations and education was put 
upon the witness stand to be examined and cross- 
examined as to its guilt of backwardness. As a 
result we have experienced all types of research 
work in the field of education, scientific tests and 
measurements have been devised to determine the 
worth-while-ness of certain subjects in school, 
also to determine the results of efforts through 
certain subject matter to improve the abilities of 
youth. I believe no phase of education has escaped 
the investigators measuring rod. Commercial 
subjects have come in for their share of investiga- 
tions and such questions as the following have 
arisen and are being asked of all subjects: What are 
the objectives of the subjects? How will the sub- 
jects improve the abilities of the student? Can the 
improvement through the pursuit of these subjects 
be measured? What subjects after careful research 
work should be offered or required in our schools? 
What subjects are of any great value to the student 
in his search for training in our higher institutions of 
learning? In other words what is the relation of 
commercial subjects to these newer phases of 
education as indicated by the questions. As stated 
in the beginning of this discussion it seemed 
necessary to review bits of history to show the 
relation of commercial work to the older order in 
education in order to intelligently show its relation 
to the newer order. This fact explains the perhaps 
too long introduction to the specific trend of 
thought which the topic suggests. 


OBJ ECTIVES TO COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS 


It is true that all subjects have been put to the 
test of objectives but we are interested in this 
discussion in commercial subjects in particular. 
I believe that commercial subjects have shown up 
exceedingly well when the light of research has 
been thrown upon them. Science through society 
dictates that only such subjects that are based 
upon the ideals and activities of the youth and 


adult shall be tolerated. Therefore, inasmuch as 
business is a great social institution certain vital 
ideals and activities prevail within its limits and 
subjects based upon such ideals and activities will 
stand. Commercial subjects are further strengthened 
in that they have a dual objective. They not only 
provide specific knowledge usable by the student 
in an occupation but teach him to adjust himself 
in his relation to society. 

The statement is often made that an important 
objective of school work is to teach pupils to think. 
In analyzing this objective several questions present 
themselves. What is thinking? What causes one to 
think? Upon what does the result of one’s thinking 
depend? What is one forced to think about? Unques- 
tionably thinking consists in analyzing a new 
experience or idea which has suddenly impressed 
itself upon us. What we do when we think is to 
shut out all external interruptions and allow to 
come forth into consciousness previous impressions 
or thoughts related to the new experience or idea 
confronting us. Obviously if we have never had 
any previous impressions related directly or in- 
directly to the new experience or idea we could 
not think upon such‘experience or idea. We are 
required to think by the suddenness of these new 
experiences or ideas being thrust upon us and 
demand for their analysis and a decision on our 
part for action. The result of our thinking which 
is crystalized into opinion or action depends upon 
the knowledge or impressions or previous experi- 
ences or ideas related to the new ones. We are 
forced to think about things we experience in 
everyday life. 

Teaching pupils to think is, therefore, a sane 
objective and our schools should attempt to 
challenge the thought of the pupils and thus 
develop a store of impressions of the principles 
governing life together with their applications in 
the experiences of living. The stimuli of most of our 
thinking are due to our experiences in our relation- 
ship to others particularly in our vocational rela- 
tionship. It is obvious that what our schools should 
present to the pupils are the principles that have 
evolved from the experiences of mankind in dealing 
with his fellows, which principles are usable in 
the pupil's life he is now experiencing and will 
likely experience in the future. And certainly not 
the principles applicable to life generations ago. 
Since life, or living, in the present age is largely 
governed by the principles as found to be sound 
in science—biological, physical and social—which 
teach us the origin and conduct of life, together with 
the principles that govern people in their vocational 
relationships, these two types of principles should be 
the ones incorporated into our secondary school 
curricula. 


TESTS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
ABILITIES 


“Creative thinking” and “Educating up to 
Capacity” are proposed slogans for the modern 
classroom. Would these slogans be consistent for a 
classroom where commercial subjects are taught? 
Investigations have proven that creative thinking 
can be done through these subjects, and that they 
also permit of expansion so that each individual 
can reach the limits of his capacity in the acquisition 
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of knowledge. Proof of this could be shown for 
each individual so-called commercial subject but 
we shall show its possibilities to only one, book- 
keeping, and site evidences through the results of 
one general and one specific investigation. 

In the subject of bookkeeping there is no limit 
of opportunity for creative thinking. After a few of 
the simple and fundamental principles are made 
clear to the pupil he can use these as “guide lines” 
and build no end of combinations leading to ad- 
vanced knowledge. For instance, a student with a 
knowledge of accounts could take a simple operating 
statement, enlarge the list of possible operating ex- 
penses and thus project a more extensive picture of 
business. In any piece of analytical accounting a 
student has an unlimited opportunity to do creative 
thinking. Likewise in constructive accounting there 
would be no end to logical and scientific form-making 
through creative thinking. Further illustrations of 
this last possibility would be superfluous. 

The general investigation to which I referred, 
above, was a study reported in the January and 
February, 1924, numbers of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research in which the influence of subjects 
upon the gain to the individual in the power to 
think was investigated. This report was very 
interesting and tabulated the subjects showing 
their individual influence. The commercial subjects 
stood well to the head of the list and above some 
of the sacred so-called academic subjects. The final 
conclusion of the study, however, was that the 
difference between studies having the greatest 
influence upon the gain in the power to think, 
ranging from arithmetic to sewing and stenography, 
is almost negligible. The study shows that com- 
mercial subjects offer as great possibilities for 
creative thinking as do any other subjects. 


The specific investigation to which I referred, 
above, consists of some tabulations from the results 
of English tests given our 1926 college freshmen. 
The results of these tabulations tend to show the 
value of stenography and typing as aids to English. 
All students entering (Entrance requirements are 
the same as for the University of Wisconsin) the 
Whitewater State Normal for the first time, 
September, 1926, were given a standard set of 
diagnostic tests in English composition. These tests 
consisted of one in grammar containing 30 points, 
one in sentence structure containing 24 points, one 
in punctuation containing 30 points, and one in 
capitalization containing 28 points, a total of 112 
points. The standard median was 86. Some of the 
questions arising from the study of the results of 
these tests were: Are the students entering the 
Whitewater State Normal School, whose specialty 
is Commercial teacher-training, as good or better 
in English than the standard median? Are the 
students entering the Commercial teachers course as 
good or better in English than the ones entering 
other teachers courses? Do language and stenography 
material assist in English accomplishments? Does 
work in two so-called special fields tend to lower 
standards of English accomplishments, which on 
the whole are marks of general accomplishments? 

While the number of cases is very small and 
perhaps, for this reason, quite unreliable, the 
tabulations are interesting and with accumulated 
material from year to year will prove helpful in 


the correct appreciation of the relative value of 
subject matter. The following are the tabulations 
with conclusions: 

Some tabulations of the scores of the September, 
1926, Freshmen in English Tests. (These tests were 
in grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, and 
capitalization with a total of 112 points.) 














STANDARD MEDIAN 
Students Tested No. SCORES 
of Me- 
Cases} High|Low} dian 
Total number 161 | 107 | 23 | 86 





Who enrolled in: 





| Commercial Course 59 | 105 | 26 | 88 
' All other courses 102 | 107 | 23 | 85 
Whose High School Courses 
Included: 
Stenography 47 | 107 | 38 | 89 
Language Foreign 40 | 104 | 44 | 89 
Stenography and Language | 17 | 104 | 64 | 91 
Neither Stenog., nor Lang.| 91 | 103 | 23 | 81 

















If these figures disclose anything at all they seem 
to show the following: 

(a) That students entering the Normal School 
are as good in English as the standard. 


(b) That those entering the Commercial Teach- 
er’s course are better than the standard. 


(c) That language and stenography greatly assist 
in the mastery of English, also that one is as good 
as the other in this particular. 


(d) That work in two special fields does not 
lower the standards of accomplishment. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS AND THE 
NEW TYPES OF TESTS 


Commercial subjects lend themselves excellently 
to the newer measuring devices to determine the 
progress of the student. The new types of tests 
have certain very great advantages to the student 
as well as to the teacher. The subject of tests is 
a volume in itself and any detailed treatment of it 
will have to be omitted from this discussion. The 
faculty of the Whitewater State Normal School 
(to be known as the State Teachers College after 
September, 1927), has been for several years experi- 
menting with these tests and recommend their use 
to the fullest extent. They can be prepared for 
any subject although some subjects, by their very 
nature, will allow a broader use of the tests than 
others. I refer to such types as the True-False, 
Multiple-Choice, Completion, Matching, and 
other modified types of the four forms mentioned. 

The chief advantages of these tests are perhaps 
five, objectivity of scoring, ease of scoring, ease of 
administration, reliability, and comparableness. 
I would urge every teacher to try these newer 
types of tests in all subjects and get away from 
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the old unreliable, cumbersome, traditional, essay 
type of examination. The latter type has some 
merit but we have been slaves to it. The chief 
objection to it is the necessity of subjectivity in 
scoring. Since marks, or scores, determine to a very 
great degree the progress of the pupil it is only 
fair to him that the marks are just. Teachers must 
so far as possible eliminate subjectivity, or the 
human element, in grading. I urge you to study the 
measuring problem. Any teacher can build these 
tests or they can be secured on the market. 


In Wisconsin we have been attempting to 
improve the teaching and testing in commercial 
subjects through contests. While there are some 
draw-backs to contests in these subjects on the 
whole we feel that the spirit of them is observed 
and we believe that improvement has resulted. 
The aims and purposes of the contest in commercial 
subjects are to set standards by which the attain- 
ment in the subjects for the following year can be 
measured, to spur us on, as teachers, to assist the 
pupils to excel in their studies, and to serve as a 
spur to the students to set new standards of 
attainment. 


To accomplish these aims and purposes it is 
necessary that the teachers set up certain aims 
and plans early in the school year to accomplish 
the decided objectives. The spirit of the contest is 
defeated if the contestants are chosen early and 
coached excessively. A contest, in whatever field, 
is condemned by school authorities if that contest 
means the training of a few specialists. I am con- 
fident contests in commercial subjects will serve as 
a real factor in the improvement in teaching and 
in educating all pupils up to capacity if a proper 
spirit is observed. I congratulate you, in Indiana, 
on your contest system and a great deal of credit 
and cooperation should be given its managers. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS AND 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


One of the problems now being given very 
widespread attention among educators is the 
problem of curriculum construction, or perhaps 
more properly stated as, reconstruction of the 
secondary school curricula. The junior high school 
is no longer a new department of school organiza- 
tion but is still in an experimenta! state. The 6-3-3 
plan of organization of school units is fast becoming 
a popular one. The matter of curricula reeonstruc- 
tion is a very vital problem. This, too, is a volume 
in itself and we shall only briefly discuss it from 
the standpoint of its relation to commercial work. 


I would urge all commercial teachers to become 
familiar with the junior high school program as 
soon as possible. It is changing the offerings in 
the senior high school commercial course, as at 
present constructed. Naturally, because the pre- 
dominating activities of man are in business, 
curriculum builders turned to commercial work 
for enrichment material for the seventh and eighth 
grades as they became, with the ninth grade, the 
junior high school unit. In the reconstruction we 
find that such subjects as typing, penmanship, 
business forms, and arithmetic are pushed back from 
the senior high school into the seventh and eighth 
grades of the junior high school. Also that several 


new commercial subjects such as, junior business 
training, vocational citizenship, and occupational 
civics were introduced. By such reconstruction 
commercial work has been favorably recognized 
and enlarged. Greater opportunity is afforded for 
more extensive work in this field in the senior high 
school. Some teachers are skeptical of the feasibility 
of pushing back such subjects as mentioned above 
and even venture the statement that it can’t be 
done. That typing, for instance, just couldn’t be 
taught to seventh or eighth grade boys and girls. 
In the training school of the Whitewater State 
Normal School we have been experimenting with 
these subjects in the junior high school and are now 
offering all of the above named subjects. 


Last year we offered typing in the eighth grade 
as an elective requiring five hours each week. 
Thirty boys and girls elected this subject and the 
results showed equal advancement with a group of 
tenth grade pupils in the same subject. An advanced 
course in typing was offered to the same pupils in 
their ninth year this fall and the sixteen who 
continued the work are doing as well as those in 
the eleventh year. So, teachers, it can be done, and 
is being done, and with amazing results. I urge you, 
as commercial teachers, to study this problem of 
curriculum readjustment, throw aside your prej- 
udices, open up your minds, don’t feel that the 
junior high school is stealing something from the 
senior high school, make up your minds to grow 
with these inevitable changes, and to do all you 
can to enrich the educational program of the youth. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS IN 
RELATION TO COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Unfortunately the doors to our higher institutions 
of learning are closed to the high school graduates 
who have included very many commercial subjects 
in their high school course. I feel, however, that 
this situation will soon change as a result of the 
recognition that is given commercial subjects in 
both the junior and senior high school, especially 
since these subjects are becoming more socialized 
and less specialized. Another factor which will 
help materially to place commercial subjects on a 
higher plane in college entrance requirements is 
the better teacher training program for commercial 
teachers. Because of the large demand for and the 
small supply of commercial teachers a very short 
training program has been tolerated. Now many 
states are enlarging their programs and requiring 
four years of preparation beyond the high school 
of all commercial teachers. This fall our school, 
which is the official teachers college for commercial 
teachers in Wisconsin, started on a four-year 
training program. The completion of our four-year 
course leads to a bachelor’s degree in education. 
This will place commercial teachers on the same 
plane with the academic teachers so far as prepara- 
tion is concerned. 


Some will still question the value of the training 
these teachers receive because they are still dealing 
with commercial subjects as one of their majors in 
their college course. Some say such subjects are 
not of college grade. Investigations have been 
made looking into the question as to what subjects 
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are of college grade. A committee from the faculty 
of the Colorado State Teachers College made such 
a study and reported their findings in one of their 
institutional bulletins. Their conclusion, after 
summarizing reports from many normal schools, 
colleges, and universities answering the question, 
was that the life-work objectives of the institutions 
beyond high school determine the subjects to be 
included in their curricula and for which they give 
college credit for beginning work taken by the 
student for the first time; also that work done for 
the first time in college will be of college grade and 
work done for the first time in secondary schools 
will be of secondary grade. In view of the above 
findings and the relative value of commercial 
subjects to other subjects and to life’s activities it 
is all nonsense to assume that a course in a teachers 
college in which the student majors in commercial 
subjects is inferior to a course in which the student 
majors in history, or any other field of subject- 
matter. 


The theory expressed in the last statement will 
also hold when applied to the high school. The doors 
to our normal schools, colleges, and universities 
should not be closed to students majoring in com- 
mercial! subjects in the high schools. Then, why 
college entrance requirements that specify the 
subjects for a high schoo! course? Society shapes its 
own destiny. A community can be depended upon 
to fix its high school courses according to its needs. 
It will be forced to base its standards upon the 
highest achievements of mankind which will be 
influenced in no small measure by the higher 
units of our educational institutions if allowed to 
render their true service. Entrance requirements are 
not a selective process, they do not produce higher 
standards of mentality, they do not encourage 
higher standards of efficiency, all of which is shown 
in the number of failures in colleges, universities, 


and normal schools. They should, therefore, be 
opened wide or reduced to mere graduation from 
a four-year high school course. The first year of 
college work could be flexible enough to make 
any adjustments so far as prerequisites to any 
specia! college course is concerned. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, I should like to summarize this 
somewhat lengthy and rambling talk. Some of the 
theories I have suggested are perhaps mere postula- 
tions and while I feel that some are self-evident 
truths the others I am confident will prove sound 
under further investigation and research. 

Education is undoubtedly fashioned after the 
civilization of the age. The activities of man are 
more and more determining the nature of the 
subjectmatter taught in our schools, which accounts 
for and justifies the inclusion of so much commercial 
work in the secondary school curricula. A better 
label for such work under the more socialized and 
less specialized program would be “Social educa- 
tion.’ Science has created a demand for measure- 
ments in education and research into the relative 
values of subjects taught. Such investigations and 
research have created a new appreciation and 
greater recognition of commercial work. Such work 
proving its values beyond doubt by lending itself 
admirably to all the newer phases of education. 
Commercial subjects have stood the tests of research 
and are forming a very considerable part of the 
reconstructed secondary school curricula. With all 
the accumulating data concerning the functioning 
of commercial subjects in training the youth and 
with the enlarged program of teacher-training for 
the teacher, I feel that they will soon be placed 
on as high a plane as academic subjects in the 
entrance requirements and curricula of the higher 
units of our educational institutions. 





is a prerequisite to enrollment. 
cost of material and service. 





INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 


Teachers desiring to enroll for our Extension Course in Income Tax 
Accounting may do so at any time now. 
the latest Income Tax Law, including any changes which may be made 
during the present session of Congress. 


This is a short course, consisting of six text lectures. 
problems provide ample practice work. 


A nominal charge is made to cover the 


Write for application blank and detailed information. 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Instruction will be based upon 


Questions and 
A knowledge of bookkeeping 
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A SCORE CARD FOR COMMERCE DEPARTMENTS 


by 


P. O. SELBY* 


ITH the help of 

WV two advanced 
classes, I have 
prepared tentatively a 
score card for commerce 
departments in high 
schools. This card is 
modeled after the Strayer- 
Engelhardt score card for 
high schools and may be 
used therewith. The 
Strayer-Engelhardt 
allowed 15 points for the 
commerce rooms; this card 
gives 150 plus 50 for 
general features. If used as a part of the Strayer- 
Engelhardt score, section VI, in which 50 points 
for general features are outlined, should be omitted 





and the total score divided by 10. Thus, 110 on 
this score card (leaving off section VI) would 
become 11.0 for the Strayer-Engelhardt score. 

Directions for Use. The score card gives the 
number of points to be allowed for each feature, 
if present and in the best of condition. If present 
and not in the best of condition, score less than the 
amount allowed as a maximum. If not present and 
deemed necessary, score o. If not present and 
deemed not necessary, give full credit. Do not use 
fractions. 

Invitation. Commerce teachers and_ school 
administrators everywhere are invited to use this 
score card in their departments and send a copy 
to the writer at Kirksville, Missouri. Criticism of 
the score card is also invited. If you will cooperate 
in _ ways, perhaps a better score card can be 
made. 


A SCORE CARD FOR COMMERCE DEPARTMENTS 








I. Bookkeeping Room. 


Possible Score, 200 








intaicoid ty Aelia do se SAMMI 4. ihn! ate a ntl ad. wl asleiptew Bs ong: -aisl anim ince Sm 45 
A. Size; 15 square feet per student; number of pupils in class, not more than thirty.... 7 
B. Equipment: 

1. Desks: Individual, facing the teacher; drawer or locker space for each student and 
usable without disturbing desk top or neighboring students................. 13 
2. Chair; Adjustable in height, not of swivel type...................2.00005- 6 
3. Blackboard: Front and one side; slate; of good construction; one section with 
ledger ruling, one section with journal ruling.......................0005. 5 
4. Teacher's desk, teacher’s chair, visitor's chair, waste basket and pencil sharpener 8 
5. he eka cece haa eea ts 4 é.0dews ss pos K0o00 4 4 o% 3 
ss sda dete Sch eae ene seed a ceswkewe 6 3 

Il. easton ceil ealeoee ea AA a ies te tied vais’ aso. 0ns gio! Slee sae EEA LE PaO Oe eS 23 
A. Size, Regulation size; classes of average size. . RTO Oe ORE eR EA ae 4 
B. Equipment: 

ne Ee ae ee eee 4 
2. Student chairs: Comfortable and non-folding, preferable..................... 2 
3. Blackboards: Three sides; good slate construction; portion eet ruled 
Ea Oe eee Oi errs rawr ae 3 
NN ech lae stg hac tie ed gis chim pho secede a Pathe itd aI ee cea 2 
5. Teacher's desk, chair, visitor's chair and waste basket... ... 
6. Two pencil shar — Pec dass fo Seka I 
I Boge he ae wie eeu cc baate's fee t's 62 I 
8. Bookcase with a and magazines and dictionary... . 5. oii ccc eee I 
Se, CINE, SUNY UD URGE IND. 5 5 oon cc ce ce cc se descdacecsscoececpe 2 

ee INN i is ee Ieee ahd led hh bs SoS PEW Red mad seats s 30 
A. Size: Larger than average classroom. Class may have as many as §0 students........ 3 
B. Equipment: 

1. Typewriters: Standard keyboard, pica type, desk typewriter, good condition; ma- 
chines used by beginners should all be of one make and of late models; other makes 
and models may be used for advanced students, including portable, wide 
carriage, elite type, adding attachment, and even non-standard makes........ 9 


*Mr. Selby is Advisor in Commerce, State Department of Education; and Professor of Commerce, State 
Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
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IV. Commercial Laboratory 


¥. 


VI. 


2. Typewriter tables or desks: Firm construction, individual; height 26 inches, 32 
inches long, 17 inches wide; drawer for typewriter supplies with brushes and 
small tools for each machine; drawer for students’ supplies. One drawer for each 
student though these may be kept in a sepafate cabinet. A few of more than 
ES hood indo dd bore «349 Vek 00s 4 sid 0 gM ee nee es anes 

. Students’ chairs: Adjustable as to height; made to fit the back, comfortable 

. Blackboard: Front of room 

. Charts: Keyboard 


Arp Ww 


te Seid nis Paths ac aye pig + 3+ AR SECS OW aia 
Supply case or closet with cleaning fluids; oil, dust cloths 

Dictionary on a table. . fu 

Bulletin board with hinged glass lid. LOS es ee 
. Typewriter covers: Rubberized cloth in “good me ae eae Linear! 
. Phonograph and well-chosen records 


“ 
So 93 


. Adding machines; posting machine; calculators... 2... 2... 06. e eee eee 
Mimeograph, multigraph, hectograph and other duplicating apparatus 
Ne ee Ls ia wn 00 bana putea wees hae EE ame 
Filing cabinets, box files and filing materials, wire baskets................... 
City directories, railway guides, postal information guides, telephone directory, 
CRCIRIIRE TY SUE CUENEE UUIINE DEED, 5. on. on cece cc ccc ccc csccveese 

. Protectograph, paper fastener, numbering machine 
. Supplies for various machines, cleaning materials....................0.0000- 
, —"* desk and chair, waste basket, pencil sharpener, telephone and utility 
Ee a i Oiler Sah Sas ah OE a,b SS eo © Rie aie WE a6 ed RO 0 edb we Weele bs RES 
. Dictaphone 


EE eT ee a Pr a re 
A. Adequate classrooms Properly supplied with chairs, teacher’s desk, waste basket, 
teacher's chair, visitor's chair, blackboard, and supply cases or closets 
B. Special Equipment. DAE s die ait is wee ee 
. Commercial Geography . 


Pee PPV? 


c. Stereopticon and 250 slides, well chosen 

. Collections 
RI soy 5 cee win, «igs ae 
eet, oe ea to core o 3 
Rr rere. 2 
3. Practice Office 6.0 
a. Office furniture and rug............. 2 

b. Typewriter 


General Features (After Strayer-Engelhardt)..... 2.0.02. c ccc eee e eee eens 
A. Location: Department should be located as a unit group; a central location may be 
desirable for a school bank and other utilities. Location near principal's office in 
small buildings permits double use of some equipment. Corner location makes for 
less disturbance of other departments by noisy machinery...............2.--05: 
B. Light: Natural and artificial. Glass space: one-fifth to one-fourth of area of floor, 
determined by latitude and presence or absence of light obstructions. Windows: 
Location on long side of room only for left hand lighting; 34 inches to 38 inches from 
the floor, plain glass; distance between windows should not exceed 12 inches, 4 to 
6 feet dead wall space at front end of classroom; clear wire glass should be used 
where windows adjoin fire escapes; where rooms are 12 feet high and windows reach 
approximately to the ceiling, maximum width of room should not exceed 24 feet. 
Shades: Should be translucent, adjustable; hung from the center of the window, 
color of shades should harmonize with color of walls, preferred color bisque or light 
sage. To darken rooms opaque shades should also be provided.................. 
C. Walls and ceilings; Plastering, finish, texture, condition, picture mold, chair rail. 
Plastering should be hard, smooth, non-gloss plaster Piaiedsusbite ikbbacdoceneveues 
D. Floors: Should be in good condition, without cracks, checks, splinters, loose boards, 
or projecting ends; standard floor is hardwood, durable, well-joined and not dust- 
retaining; or cement overlaid with battleship NE neo cn bade « dike 
E. Electric outlets: Should be well provided with wall outlets in all frooms, especially 
in the commercial laboratory and practice office 
F. Heat: Some good heating system, adequate....... 2... 0... ee eee ccc e cee eee 


G. Ventilation: Some good ventilating system or good ventilation by means of windows 
without a draft passing over the students . 


Teacher's desk, chair, visitor's chair, commodious provision for waste paper, 


1§ 
1§ 


22 


30 


50 
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Clinton A. Reed 


CLINTON A. REED was born in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, May 30, 1891. After graduating 
from the Manchester High School in 1910 he entered 
the University of New Hampshire from which he 
was graduated in 1914 with a B. S. degree. Since 
then he has taken post-graduate work at Columbia, 
New York and Yale Universities. 


His teaching experience began in the New York 
City evening schools but later he became a com- 
mercial teacher and faculty manager of athletics in 
the Manchester High School. After holding this 
position for two and one-half years, he was ap- 
pointed head of the commercial department of the 
Wilby High School at Waterbury, Connecticut. 
Later he was promoted to sub-master of this school. 
After being connected with the Wilby High School 
for a period of six years, Mr. Reed was appointed 
Supervisor of Commercial Education of the State 
of New York on July 1, 1926. This position is in 
the Examinations and Inspections Division of the 
State Department at Albany. 


In addition to his school experience, Mr. Reed 
has had much practical business experience. He 
served as private secretary to the Treasurer of the 
Seamans Bank for Savings, New York City, for one 
and one-half years and later served in a similar 
position for Percy S. Strauss, Senior Partner of the 
firm of R. H. Macy & Company, New York City. 
His experience as private secretary to such promi- 
nent persons in the field of business has provided an 
excellent background for his present work in the 
field of business education. 


Mr. Reed has always been active in athletics, 
being a member of football, basketball and track 
teams in high school, and basketball and track 
teams in college. He is the present holder of the 
college 120-yard hurdle record. 


Mr. Reed married Catharine J. Duran. They 
have a daughter named Phyllis Reed. Their residence 
is located at 116 Winthrop Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
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J.C. Tritch 


J. C. TRITCH was born on a farm near Decatur, 
Indiana. Being born on the farm and in Indiana, 
he was destined to become either a writer, politician, 
preacher or teacher, and in due time choose the 
latter profession for his life work. It is impossible 
to do justice to Mr. Tritch in this limited space 


because of the size of the subject, the bigness of 
his heart and the extent to which he has attained 
success in the field of commercial education. After 
graduating from the High School at Decatur, 
Indiana, he entered the Marion Normal College 
at Marion, Indiana, in 1901. Later he attended 
Vories Business College of Indianapolis, the Inter- 
national College. at Fort Wayne, and Indiana 
University at Bloomington. 


He began his professional career as a teacher in 
the grade schools. After one year he became prin- 
cipal of the departmental grades and in another 
year was advanced to the principalship of a Ward 
School. After holding this position for five years, 
he became a teacher of Mathematics in the High 
School and later, after having obtained a business 
training, he became head of the commercial depart- 
ment in the High School at Decatur, Indiana. 
He remained in this position for seven years until in 
1915 when he became associated with the Inter- 
national College as head of the shorthand depart- 
ment. In due time he was promoted to the principal- 
ship of the school, which position he has held for 
several years. 


Mr. Tritch is unusually active in civic affairs and 
will be found actively engaged in any movement 
which is of recognized benefit to society and the 
city in which he resides. He is a member of the 
First M. E. Church, the Lions Club, Grand Lodge of 
the Knights of Pythias, and is a Mason. He is 
particularly active in the Lions Club, at the present 
time serving as a member of the program committee. 


Mr. Tritch married Mertie E. Valentine and 
they have a son named Max Allen Tritch. Their 
residence address is 120 Jefferson St., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 
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FIFTEEN YEAR OLD ILLINOIS GIRL WINS 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP IN TYPEWRITING 





Hilda Dehl, a fifteen-year old student in the Casey 
Township High School, Casey, Illinois, was 
awarded first place in the World's School Novice 
Typewriting contest which was held in New 
York, October 18. She wrote at the rate of 76.3 
net words per minute which was about four words 
more than that written by the winner of second 
place, Freda Wollard of Tucson, Arizona, who 
wrote at the rate of 71.4 words per minute. Martha 
Siler, Raymond, Washington, won third place 
with a net rate of 70.1 words. 

Miss Dehl wrote at the rate of 88.9 words per 
minute gross but was penalized for 19 errors. Two 
other contestants wrote more gross words per 
minute but one made 35 errors and the other 
made 4o errors, so that, as usual, accuracy won. 

Forty-six students were entered in the contest, 
representing 32 states and one from Canada. 
Thirty-two of the contestants were winners of 
state contests in their respective states last spring. 

It is quite an achievement for a fifteen-year old 
girl to make the long trip to New York alone, and 
after two days of hectic sight-seeing write on the 
stage of a large hall filled with people who were 
continually cheering and yet write at a rate of speed 
only six words below what she had been writing in 
school. 

Miss Dehl was presented with the usual cham- 
pionship trophy but in addition to this she was 
the first to win the Governor Alfred E. Smith 





trophy. This trophy was awarded by the Governor 
of New York to the winner of the School Champi- 
onship. It is a large and beautifully carved silver 
loving cup almost as large as the winner herself. 
It is now on exhibition at the Sesquicentennial at 
Philadelphia but will soon be sent to the school 
to be kept until the contest is held again next year 
when it will go to the 1927 winner to be retained 
one year. 

Miss Dehl received a wonderful welcome when 
she returned to Casey after the contest. A reception 
was held for her at the high school in the afternoon 
and a banquet in her honor was given at the Hotel 
De Lite in the evening. At the reception she was 
presented with a new typewriter by the citizens of 
the town to show their appreciation of what she 
had done. 

All departments of the Casey Township High 
School have made wonderful progress since O. V. 
Walters took charge of the school three years ago 
as its superintendent. The commercial department - 
of the high school has been very successful in district 
and state contests in Illinois for several years. 
The department has been in charge of T. C. Tade 
for the past seven years. He is also the typewriting 


teacher. kK 


The commercial section meeting of the NORTH 
DAKOTA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, which was held recently in Fargo, was 
attended by about forty teachers. Several interesting 
papers, bearing on methods of teaching, were 
presented and a commendable spirit of cooperation 
marked the entire session. L. M. Carter, head of 
the commercial department in the Grand Forks 
High School, and the retiring president, deserves 
much credit for the success of the program. 

Lois Wolf of the Devils Lake High School 
succeeded in consummating a plan whereby a 
State typewriting contest will be held at Valley 
City before the close of the’ school year. North 
Dakota is becoming progressive in the matter of 
commercial education. 

Officers for 1927 were chosen as follows: Helen 
Riordan of the State Teachers’ College, Valley 
City, President; Lois Wolf, High School, Devils 
Lake, Vice-President; and A. J. Ostby, Central 
High School, Fargo, Secretary-Treasurer. 

** 


F. T. KINCAID, formerly Professor of Business 
Administration at Union University, Jackson, 
Tennessee, has recently been elected as Dean of 
Norfolk College, Norfolk, Virginia. 

* 


DONALD MORK, who has been with the 
Jefferson Union High School at Daly City, Cali- 
fornia, for the past two years, is now teaching 
commercial subjects in the Santa Clara (Calif.) 
Union High School. 
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GERALD M. CLARK, who has been Superin- 
tendent of Schools at 
Stoutland, Missouri, re- 
cently resigned to accept 
a position as teacher of 
commercial subjects and 
secretary to the Principal 
of the new Grover Cleve- 
land High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Mr. Clark is a 
graduate of the Lebanon 
(Missouri) High School and of the Southwest 
Teachers’ College, Springfield, Mo. 


RK 





The Seventy-third Annual Meeting of the 
WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION met at Milwaukee on November 4, 5, and 
6 under the able leadership of Supt. F. O. Holt 
of Janesville, President of the Association. 


Leaders in education of national reputation 
addressed the general sessions on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday forenoon, and the departmental 
meetings, of which there were many, met during the 
afternoons of the 4th and sth. 


The high school commercial section, under 
the leadership of Chairman L. F. Newell, of Fond 
du Lac, was well attended by representative 
teachers from all parts of the state. We congratulate 
. Mr. Newell upon securing such able speakers for 
his program. R. J. Blair of Milwaukee reported upon 
the committee’s work during the past year for 
the advancement of commercial education. Mr. 
Blair was followed by E. G. Blackstone of the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, who gave a very 
interesting talk upon the results of a state-wide 
commercial educational survey. The closing speaker 
was Hugo Kuechenmeister of Milwaukee, who 
gave the teachers some very practical suggestions, 
speaking from his experience with young men and 
women in the active business world. 

F. E. Costello of Milwaukee was elected Presi- 
dent of this section for the coming year, and Lora 
Green of Stoughton was elected Secretary. 


The commercial vocational meeting held their 
session in the Milwaukee Vocation School building 
under the leadership of Miss I. A. Shorey of 
Oshkosh as chairman. 


Regina E. Groves of the Madison Vocation 
School and commercial teacher trainer for Wisconsin 
Vocational Schools, talked to the teachers upon 
teacher training courses in summer schools. Miss 
Groves was followed by Kathryn M. Boll} of 
Madison, Chairman of English Committee, who 
gave an interesting and instructive talk upon 
“Half and Part-time Commercial English.” Alyce 
Gannon, who has been doing some excellent teach- 
ing in the Madison Vocational School and who is 
chairman of the Shorthand Committee, gave a 
most interesting address upon new methods 
of instruction in shorthand and her results during 
the past year’s work. Her talk presented a vivid 
picture of new possibilities in the development 
and training of shorthand writers. 

Jacob Spier of the Vocational School of 


Sheboygan, was elected chairman for the coming 
year. 









J. J. HORNBACK, who taught in the High 
School at Huntington, 
Indiana, for a number of 
years, is now head of the 
commercial department in 
the High School at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 
Mr. Hornback is well 
qualified for this position, 
having a B. C. S. degree 
from the Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, a 
Ph. B. degree from the University of Wisconsin, 
and an M. A. degree from the University of 
Michigan. 
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The commercial section of the MINNESOTA 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, which met 
recently in St. Paul, was attended by some three 
hundred commercial teachers. The leading speaker 
on the program was Prof. C. M. Yoder of the 
State Teachers’ College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
Other speakers included R. A. Stevenson, Dean 
of the School of Business, University of Minnesota; 
Frank T. Hady of the School of Business, University 
of Minnesota; Claire Boody of the Central High 
School, St. Paul; and Anna M. Curry of the 
Virginia High School. Georgia M. Scott presided 
at this meeting. 

The following officers were elected for 1927: 
President, Merle D. Allen, Owatonna; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lucia Shuba, Duluth; and Secretary, Margaret 
Lowe, North St. Paul. 


A meeting of the commercial section of the 
WASHINGTON EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION was held September 28, 1926, at the 
Broadway High School, Seattle, Washington. W. 
L. Edwards, head of the Department of Commerce, 
Tacoma High School, presided. 


Nathan Eckstein, President of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke on the subject of 
“Commercial Education from the Business Man’s 
Viewpoint.” He emphasized the practical nature 
and importance of a business education and con- 
cluded his talk by saying that commercial education 
must continue to expand to meet the changing 
methods of business and that teachers and students 
should always keep before them the real value of 
anything which is earnestly studied and thoroughly 
mastered. 

Worth McClure, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools of Seattle, spoke on “Commercial Subjects 
in the Junior High School.” Mr. McClure spoke 
on the purpose of the junior high school, and the 
relation of the commercial subjects to the other 
branches, and the relation to the work of the senior 
high schools. 

The general session was followed by a round 
table discussion, of which the teaching of shorthand 
and typing seemed to draw the largest interest. 
Officers elected for 1927 were J. E. Chamberlin, 
President, and Viola Gehring, Secretary. 
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ELSA B. BRASE is teaching commercial subjects 
this year in the High 
School at Charleston, 
Missouri. She is a gradu- 
ate of the High School at 
Jackson, Missouri, and 
also of the Southeast 
Missouri State Teachers’ 
College, Cape Girardeau. 


KK 

THE DRAKE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE of 
Union City, New Jersey, claims the distinction of 
being the first business college in the United States 
to broadcast “The merits of commercial education” 
by radio. J. H. Farber, Principal, broadcasted an 
address on this subject over WMCA at 4:30 P. M. 
on Tuesday, October 19, 1926. Following is an 
excerpt from his radio address: 

Henry Ward Beecher once said “Whatever 
occupation you may choose as your life work, the 
first step is to secure a practical business education. 
By all means attend a good business school.” The 
good business school of today bases its entire 
existence on two words—“‘Service and Good Will.” 
Woe betide the school that ever loses its grip on 


-either one of these important factors. With the 


exception of a very few, privately owned com- 
mercial schools have no other source of revenue, 
but that earned by tuition. Results are the only 
measures of success. Good will is at all times 
necessary to keep the school filled. 

The bright student is not handicapped by the 
less brilliant one—individual instruction taking 
care of this. The teacher in a first class institution 
specializes on one subject. One teaching theory 
shorthand, a student does not grasp the lesson, 
the teacher is at his command after school hours 
for a special individual lesson. Encouraging, inspira- 
tional talks are often given the backward student 
in private by the manager or principal. These 
talks have often been the turning point in many 
a young person’s life. 

While education is always the foremost thought 
in a business school, the prospect of immediate 
profitable employment is the beacon that leads 
many of its students to push forward with renewed 
vigor. No one disputes the fact that the business 
school has been a potent factor in securing many 
of our young folks situations, a large percentage 
of which has resulted in executive positions of 
the highest type. 

The private business school is looked upon by 
business men as the logical source of supply for 
capable employees. 

When we consider that only 13% of the elemen- 
tary students of this country finish high school, we 
ask ourselves, “Where does all this loss go to?” 
Right here is where the business school fills its 
mission in our industrial life. The economic question 
we believe entered that four years in high school is 
more than his pocketbook can stand, is still enabled 
to keep his child in day session in a business school, 
and have her finish in nine to twelve months’ time. 

The parent, forced to send his child to work still 
has the business college night school, in most cases, 
open all the year, to fill his child's desire to “Learn 
more and earn more™. 





JAKE STRATMAN is a new teacher of com- 
mercial subjects this year 
in the High School at 
Winterset, Iowa. He is 
a graduate of the Con- 
solidated High School at 
Terril, Iowa, and of the 
State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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FRANCIS H. BIRD, PH. D., has recently been 
appointed Professor of Accounting and Economics 
at the University of Cincinnati to succeed Russell 
A. Stevenson, who went to the University of 
Minnesota to accept the position of Dean of the 
School of Business. Prof. Bird came to Cincinnati 
from the University of Wisconsin. He has had 
a wide experience in the field of economics, having 
been the Executive Secretary and head of the Re- 
search Department of the National Typothetae 
Society for a number of years. 

*4% 


At the annual meeting of the STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION in Topeka, Kansas, there 
was a meeting of commercial teachers on Friday, 
November 5, at the Capital City Commercial 
College. C. A. McKinney of Winfield presided at 
this meeting and the following program was 
carried out: 

“How to Get Accuracy in Typewriting”— 
Lillian Clark, Holton. 

“Recommendations Concerning a Bookkeeping 
Text for Kansas’—Hal F. Neifing, Kansas City. 

“The Second Year Course in Stenography”— 
Mary Swarm, Manhattan. 

“A State Organization of Commercial Teachers” 
—C. E. Birch, Lawrence. 


bed 


LEONARD SIMS, who for several years has 
been the successful head of the commercial depart- 
ment in the High School at Globe, Arizona, is 
this year with the High School at Selma, Cali- 
fornia. 

ed 

CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, who has been with 
the Stockton High School, Stockton, California, 
for several years, is now with the Part-time High 
School at San Francisco, teaching bookkeeping and 
accounting. 

*e*% 

Brown’s Business College of Danville, Illinois, 
has recently been purchased by R. M. Utterback 
and on November 11, was consolidated with Utter- 
back’s Business College. Mr. Utterback purchased 
the school from G. P. Randle, formerly Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Danville. Utterback’s Business 
College was organized in Danville in September, 
1925, and the school has grown rapidly under the 
efficient management of Mr. Utterback. With the 
consolidation of the two schools there will be an 
attendance of about 225 pupils. 


A. R. KIP, for some time with Heald’s Business 
College, San Francisco, and later engaged in business 
in Oakland, is now back as teacher with Heald’s 
Business College, Oakland, California. 
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IRENE KINSELLA, who formerly taught 
commercial subjects in the 
High School at Lexington, 
Illinois, is this year teach- 
ing Shorthand and Type- 
writing in the High 
School at Kankakee, 
Illinois. Miss Kinsella is 
a graduate of the High 
School and Brown's Busi- 
ness College at Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, and received her B. E. degree from the 
State Normal School at Normal, Illinois. 
eK 


THE NORTHWESTERN OHIO TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION convened for its annual meeting 
at Toledo on October 29 and 30. More than 4,500 
teachers attended both the general and departmenta! 
sessions. The Coliseum being too small to accomo- 
date the entire body for the general sessions, it 
was necessary to hold a separate meeting in the 
Auditorium of Scott High School. 


The general sessions were held Friday morning 
and evening and also Saturday morning, The depart- 
mental meetings were held Friday afternoon. 


The principal speakers were: Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn of the University of Wisconsin; Supt. 
Carleton Washburne, Winnetka, IIl.; Supt. William 
McAndrew, Chicago, Ill.; and Dr. Henry Neumann, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Other speakers of recognized 
ability from oustide the district were: Prof. J. Ray 
Stine, Ohio State University; Dr. Arthur C. Cole, 
Ohio State University; Dr. A. A. Potter, Purdue 
University; Prof. Walter W. Hart, University of 
Wisconsin; O. P. Moore, U. S$. Naturalization 
Examiner, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. Wilbur Beauchamp, 
University of Chicago; Dorothy Shank, American 
Stove Co.; L. M. Post, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Detroit; May Hill, Cleveland, 
Ohio; and James W. Baker, President and General 
Manager of the South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Commercial Section met in Room 20 of 
Woodward Technical High School, Friday after- 
noon. In the absence of the chairman, M. R. Smith, 
formerly of Lima, now of Canal Winchester, F. A. 
Shull, of Findlay, Chairman of the program com- 
mittee, presided. Although the attendance was 
small a very enjoyable meeting was held. 


James W. Baker, the principal speaker, gave a 
very interesting and inspirational lecture. In the 
course of his address he spoke of the necessity of 
special training for commercial teachers other than 
the general training offered by the regular normal 
schools. He also stressed the advisability of em- 
phasizing the double value of commercial training, 
namely: cultural and vocational. He commented 
upon the advancement that had been made in 
commercial education in recent years, showing 
how from a position of inferiority it has come to 
occupy a leading place in almost every high school 
curriculum. 


Mr. Baker also spoke of the enviable position 
which commercial teachers enjoy, in that they 
teach the most popular, the most useful, and when 
properly presented, the most interesting subjects 
to be found in the high school curriculum. 
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The commercial division elected the following 
officers for the coming year: Carl Toepfer, Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Chairman; A. F. Shull, High 
School, Findlay, Vice-Chairman; Vergie Rusher, 
Central High School, Lima, Secretary; and E. G. 
Knepper, State Normal College, Bowling Green, 
Chairman of the Program Committee. 


A committee, consisting of Arretta Freeman of 
Maumee, Mur! E. Fry of Fostoria, and Emily Roe 
of Bryan, was appointed to draft a petition to 
H. A. Jones, Executive Secretary of the North- 
western Ohio Teachers’ Association, asking for a 
fund from the general treasury to secure a speaker 
for next year’s meeting. 


County Supt., J. A. Sherock of Seneca County, 
was elected President of the Northwestern District 
to succeed Supt. L. E. Bowsher of Wauseon. 
Glendora Mills of Findlay was named Correspond- 
ing Secretary. The meeting next year will be held 
October 30 and 31. 


KK 


At the district meeting of the KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION in Hutchinson, 
the commercial teachers held a round table con- 
ference at the Liberty Junior High School on Thurs- 
day, November 4. Harry Faris, a commercial 
teacher in the Hutchinson High School, presided 
at this meeting. The following program was given: 


Methods and Devices I use in Teaching: 


TYPEWRITING: Miss Nell Roberson of the 
Great Bend High School, in presenting her very 
interesting paper on this subject stated that 
“‘methods” easily fall into line if the interest and 
confidence of the pupils are secured from the very 
first. Her method of grading was as follows: A 
perfect paper entitles the owner to an excellent 
grade. Three errors show medium-class work. Five 
errors show good work. Eight errors rank the work 
as poor. 


She allows the pupils to aid her in the grading 
of the papers so that she may have time to correct 
practice methods during the class periods. Use of 
phonograph, history of the machine, mechanical 
demonstration and the monthly tests serve to keep 
the pupils’ interest aroused, according to Miss 
Roberson. 

SHORTHAND: The discussion of Shorthand 
methods was led by Mr. E. E. Snyder of the Com- 
merce Department of the El Dorado High School. 
Mr. Snyder, with the assistance of five members 
of the beginning shorthand class of the Hutchinson 
High School, gave a practical demonstration in the 
introduction of the first lesson in the Gregg manual. 
He showed that the first principles introduced 
may be correlated immediately with those to be 
presented in the last lessons of the course to great 
advantage. Mr. Snyder stressed the point that 
repetition is the keynote to success in shorthand. 
“We only learn to do by doing” is Mr. Snyder’s 
stronghold. 

SALESMANSHIP: Mr. A. R. King, head of the 
Commerce Department of the Hutchinson High 
School, in discussing this topic said: “Hutchinson 
High School allows Sophomores to take Salesmanship 
which is unusual for the majority of the schools 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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A METHOD OF EXPLAINING ENTRIES FOR DRAFTS 


by 


W. W. GUDE* 


OR some years past I have been an interested 

reader of “The Balance Sheet” and have 

obtained many helpful hints upon my work 
from its contributors. 

Likewise, with the same object in view, I offer 
the following as an effort on my part to see if by 
this method of approach the student cannot be 
made to see more clearly the relationship to one 
another, of the various parties to a draft, the 
entries to be made for each particular party; when 
draft is first sent out and has been accepted; and 
the entries made when same draft becomes due and 
is paid. 

In beginning the work in class I ask the students 
to take notes (all my classes keep note books). 
My next step is to put the drawing, which is 
herewith given, on the board. 

I have found that the students get a better 
understanding of the problem when questioned and 
required to give the explanation. 


First Part — Accepted Draft 


First, I explain the reason for the particular 
acceptance used in the drawing. 

Second, I give the names by which each party 
in the draft is to be called. 

Third, I give the definition for each name given, 
as Drawee—the person upon whom the draft is 
drawn, etc. 





PAYABLE TO 


I then begin the explanation as follows: 

Ques. Suppose that you were working in the 
office of Mr. Foley and he receives through the 
mail this draft from Mr. Samuel Wilson. Mr. Foley 
accepts the draft, as shown on the form, and mails 
the draft to Mr. F. L. Thomas; what has Mr. Foley 
agreed to do by accepting the draft? 

Ans. Agreed to pay it. 

Ques. A draft accepted by you becomes what on 
your Books? 

Ans. Notes Payable. 

Ques. In what book would you make the entry 
for this note? 

Ans. Journal, and record the accepted draft in 
the notes payable book. 

Ques. What entry would you make? 

Ans. Debit Samuel Wilson, credit Notes Payable. 

Ques. Explain and give your reason for this 
entry. 

Ques. Next if you were working for F. L. Thomas 
and you received the accepted draft from Mr. Wm. 
Foley, as far as his books are concerned this draft 
is classed as what? 

Ans. Notes Receivable. 


Ques. In what book would the entry be made? 
Ans. Journal, and record the draft in the Notes 
Receivable Book. 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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*Instructor of commercial subjects in the Department of Business, Central High School, Duluth, 


Minnesota. 
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OREGON ADOPTS 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


With the adoption of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting”’ in the State of Oregon for a period of six years, 
seven out of ten states in which a bookkeeping text is adopted 
for uniform use in the high schools have now adopted this 
system. This includes the states of Oregon, Utah, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Virginia and North Carolina. 





**20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ is now the 
adopted text in seventy cities of over 50,000 population each. 





Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif 


San Francisco, Calif. 


New Orleans, La. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Providence, R. I. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Norfolk Va. 

Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Flint, Mich. 
Canton, Ohio 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Savannah, Ga. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
El Paso, Tex. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Peoria. Ill. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Portland, Me. 
Charleston, S. Car. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Altoona, Pa. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Chester, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Macon, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Shreveport, La. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
York, Pa. 

Erie, Pa. 

Bay City, Mich. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio 





The use of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ in 72 percent 
of all the schools of secondary grade in the United States is an indication 
of unusual popularity and proof of superior merit. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York City Chicago San Francisco 





— 
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STANDARD SCORES FOR BOOKKEEPING TESTS 
Nos. 1-5, SERIES A 


During the school year, 1925-26, teachers of bookkeeping sent us reports showing the scores of their 
students in bookkeeping tests, Nos. 1-6 inclusive. Sufficient reports were received to enable us to establish 
accurate standards oe tests Nos. 1-5. These reports are printed below as teachers using these tests will 
undoubtedly be interested in comparing the scores of their students with the standard scores. 


Since standards have been compiled for tests Nos. 1-5 inclusive, teachers using these tests are not 
asked to send us their reports this year, but those using more advanced tests and those using Series B (de- 
scribed below) are asked to send their reports as promptly as possible, so that accurate standards for these 
tests can also be compiled. As soon as the standards have been secured, they will be published in “The 
Balance Sheet”. Later these standards will also be given in the keys distributed with the tests. 


The Series A tests may be used by schools at intervals of about six weeks, if they are offering book- 
keeping on a double period basis, that is, if they give sixty minutes or more to bookkeeping each day. For 
schools offering bookkeeping on a single period basis, we are this year providing tests Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Series 


B. These tests can be used with Tests Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Series A, to make up the six tests for use during 
the first year. 


Series C tests will later be announced for use with McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting and 
other texts using the Balance Sheet Method of Approach. 


TEST No. 1, SERIES A 











Most common 

















aia nis cand ie ane edad mma cick 967 | sectional scores for 
Number of students for whom scores were given..............2....205. 20,695 | lowest total in 
each group. 
SECTION 
TOTAL | I | Sis i«e 
Highest Score (made by .0869% or 18 students). ..... 112 | 32 | 30 | 30 | 20 
The highest 5% scored as follows or higher.............. 107 | 32 | 30 | 28 | 17 
The next 5% scored as follows or higher..................... . 105 | 32 | 30 | 27 | 16 
The next 10% scored as follows or higher........ fe 101 | 3m | 30 | 25'| 15 
The next 30% scored as follows or higher........................ 92 | 29] 30 | 22 | 21 
THE MEDIAN SCORE WAG........ sad . 92 | 29] 30] 22] a1 
The next 30% scored as follows or higher... ... oe ee — . 8r | ag] 30] 19] 8 
The next 10% scored as follows or higher........ ca tits . 73 |arilazirrm] 8 
The next 5% scored as follows or higher. . . akin .... 65 | 18] 25] 16] 6 
The median score of the lowest 5% was. . ey 55 |17117|16| § 
ee oe eli dnd de chcnaheatakeeen visas neds 16 2! ol11m!l 0 

















TEST No. 2, SERIES A 

















Most common 














i ad 0h hah nb dihee ds yo bene awed a aN 969 | sectional scores for 
Number of Students * whom scores Were GIVEN... 2... eee cence 20,381 | lowest total in 
ach group. 
SECTION 

TOTAL I 2 . 2 
Highest Score (made by .196% or 40 students). . 100 | 30 | 20 | 20] 30 
The highest 5% scored as follows or higher.... . . 5 96 | 29] 19 | 19 | 29 
The next 5% scored as follows or higher............ * ; 94 | 28] 19 | 19 | 28 
The next 10% scored as follows or higher... ......... ........ . ot | 28] 19 | 18 | 26 
The next 30% scored as follows or higher..... , . 83 | 26] 18] 16] 23 
THE MEDIAN SCORE WABG........ ; .. 83 | 26] 18) 16] 23 
The next 30% scored as follows or higher. . . 7O | ar] 18] 14] 19 
The next 10% scored as follows or higher eee ro . 62 | 18| 16 | 12] 16 
The next 5% scored as follows or higher. a tieets oo) SR See a eee oe 
The median score of the lowest 5% was........... Re Sr NN oi. GO 488-928 | 001 te 
NS ace arent i Ss af mth ale weal anion oe 17 o} o|{11]| 6 
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TEST No. 3, SERIES A 








| Most common sectional 








PUGMNUEE OF OCHOONS TEDOTEIAD. «5.5. oe ck ct ese cccees 482 scores for lowest total in 
Number of students for whom scores were given.............. 10,242 each group. 
SECTION 
| | 
TOTAL tian htstiaelset.es 
Highest Score (made by .3711% or 38 students)........... .... 125 | 15 | 40 | 25 | 15 | 14 | 16 
The highest 5% scored as follows or higher................... 119 tg 139 199-1 te] ag | 48 
The next 5% scored as follows or higher....................... 116 14 | 37 | 23 | 14 | 14 | 14 
The next 10% scored as follows or higher...................... III 13 | 36 | 23] 13 | 12 | 14 
The next 30% scored as follows or higher...................... 97 11 | 32 | 21 | 11 | 10] 12 
THE MEDIAN SCORE WAG.....................2000005. 97 | 11 | 32 | 21 | 11 | 10} 12 
The next 30% scored as follows or higher.............. s4ckhn e 10 | 26 | 20] 9| 6| 10 
The next 10% scored as follows or higher................. «00 el 10 | 21 | 18| 8] 6] 9 
The next 5% scored as follows or higher....................... 64 10} 16/16] 8| 6] 8 
The median score of the lowest 5% was.................20000 6 | 1 te|\se| O@t 418 
eg oa oo acs s tie new anid de erean Cacwee 0m | ee} of 6) -¢} zi] 2 
TIME 

IN hs tree aden ska tee eineeia'e 3 Ee ee i II minutes 

Median of the Fastest Times Reported............. .... 20 minutes 

Median of the Average Times Reported........... .....+. 30 minutes 

Median of the Slowest Times Reported. . sia Cat ee encantne Dee 39 minutes 

er esa cron pha cadashAGAeSeenas neta eee. 107 minutes 





Most common 








PG UIE OONNOIN oo osccis cdc de secedesrscsscaciotacvdiowses 435 | sectional scores for 
Number of students for whom scores were given........................9,128 | lowest total in 
each group. 
SECTIONS 


Tora] 2 | 3 131% 


Perfect Score (made by .066%, or 6 students). ...............00c cece tees 100 | 30 | 30 | 20 | 20 
The highest 5% scored as follows or higher..........................--. 87 | 26 | 27 | 18 | 16 
Ce re 82 26 | 25 | 17 | 14 
"ie Glnt 107, scored 28 fomowe.or Higher... 2. ce eke seecteces 77 25 | 22 | 16 | 14 
The next 30% scored as follows or higher... ..............ccccccceecceces 65 22/21 |14| 8 
PR I, I I a oie 6 nid os were vive aie saauie onele sels asea 65 22 | 21 | 14 | 

“Te MERC 40) GCOTOE 26 FOOWE OF DAMDET. woo ccc cc deeneeee 54 17/19 | 11] 7 
The next 10% scored as follows or higher... ......... ccc ccecccescceees 48 | 16}18] 8] 6 
me Me 67 OOONE OS OWE GT DIMES... wo ok cc cc ec cc ce ceeccecces 43 13|/17| 7] 6 
ee Gees Gombe Gr TE WOWIENE FF, WES... 5 oon oon ccc iceccceweercvccens 38 | 12/17) 51] 4 
I ol a edna pea inus acon ni andi od La N eS Sed Wee ala asoants 10 | § | 5 | O| © 





I) 8s nh Ra ss cp gles Sia a in oii Jie 123 minutes 


Median of the Fastest Times Reported....................0000- 26 minutes 
Median of the Average Times Reported. ...................24.. 35 minutes 
Median of the Slowest Times Reported...................2.004. 44 minutes 

RINE Ot Ct ee ee ee ee ee ee 105 minutes 
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TEST No. 5, SERIES A 








Number of schools reporting 
Number of students for whom scores were given 


Most common sec- 














Perfect Score (made by .0266%, two students) 


The highest 5% scored as follows or higher........................ 


The next 5% scored as follows or higher........... 


The next 10% scored as follows or higher........................... 


The next 30% scored as follows or higher 


EE oes hn cide ahd s40 0 040 0ke oe snass ues 


The next 30% scored as follows or higher 
The next 10% scored as follows or higher 


The next 5% scored as follows or higher........... 


The median score of the lowest 5% was... . 
The lowest score was 























Fastest Time 


Median of the Average Times Reported. . . 


Median of the Slowest Times Reported 


ed Pe Oe Nay ee ae Le Roe ey Pee 351 tional scores for lowest 
atscehine ak iin Shes 7,511 total in each group. 
SECTION 
Tora] 1 2 3 a4 
LO SPE Ce ett aD 150 50 | 30 | 20 | 26 | 24 
138 48 | 28 | 18 | 22 | 22 
gy AEE 132 46 | 28 | 18 | 20 | 20 
122 43 | 26] 17 | 17 | 19 
one eee eee ere: IOI 38 | 22 | 14] 14 | 13 
101 38 | 22 | 14] 14] 13 
i eeiveutt tt as. rae toe Santa eeeee "5 30 | 19] 9| 10] 7 
Bia cuits d ag Str Se iow bog er ote 63 a7|17| 7] 8] 4 
eee seer 55 24/17} 4] 8| 2 
aca mhad ee sete ae 49 aa 117: 31°61 3 
PEAS seeded ay eelbi sa mder aces sadaee ees 10 701 6) oF 6] 5 
TIME 
i Sit at es aie be aercnap eb aaa Wb ables 7 minutes 
Median of the Fastest Times Reported...........................26 minutes 
rd eon andere Saas bh .36 minutes 
PT Fe eee eer ee Pere eee S 50 minutes 
Pen addia Weankiinl he ee a a . .85 minutes 


Slowest Time 


A METHOD OF EXPLAINING 
ENTRIES FOR DRAFTS 


(Continued from page 17) 


Ques. What entry would you make? 


Ans. Debit Notes Receivable, credit Samuel 
Wilson. 


Ques. Explain and give your reason for this 
entry. 


Second Part — Draft is Paid 


Ques. Again suppose you were working for Wm. 
A. Foley and he asks you to write out a check for 
the draft that he accepted, in what book would 
the entry be made? 

Ans. Cash Book—Paid Side. 


Ques. What account name would appear in the 
first column of the Cash Paid under the heading of 
“Account Debited”’? 

Ans. Notes Payable. 


Ques. Now suppose you are working for F. L. 
Thomas. He receives the check from Wm. A. Foley 
in payment of accepted draft, which is now handled 
as a note. In what book would you make the entry? 

Ans. Cash Book—Receipts Side. 

Ques. What account name would appear in the 


first column of Cash Receipts, under the heading 
of “Account Credited"? 
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Ans. Notes Receivable. 


Now for the first time you are working for 
Samuel Wilson, what is his entry going to be and 
where is it to be made? 


Suppose that Wm. A. Foley should pay Samuel 
Wilson the money. And suppose that you made 
this entry in the Journal instead of Cash Receipts. 


Ques. What would your Journal entry be? 
Ans. Debit Cash, Credit Wm. A. Foley. 


Ques. Again suppose that Samuel Wilson pays 
the money to F. L. Thomas, how would you make 
this entry in Journal form? 


Ans. Debit F. L. Thomas, credit Cash. 
We now have two Journal entries: 
Debit Cash Debit F. L. Thomas 
Credit Foley Credit Cash 


Ques. If we now cancel off the cash items, what 
entry would be left putting it in Journal form? 


Ans. Debit F. L. Thomas, credit Wm. A. Foley. 


Here we have then the entry that Samuel Wilson 
makes in his Journal. 


Notre. Now to make drawing complete the 
entries for each party to draft under part I and II 
could be drawn in on book forms opposite each 
name in the drawing. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SECTION 


CONFERENCE ON OFFICE TRADES 
Thursday Forenoon, December 2, 1926 


Chairman, L. Gilbert Dake, Soldan High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Conference Leader, Earl W. Atkinson, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


CONFERENCE TOPIC — Recognized Office 
Trades and Their Relation to Commercial Educa- 
tion. Their names, relative importance, training 
requirements, promotional values, aptitude 
requirements, universality, and importance from 
a training point of view as a basis for better 
public and private school business training. 


BASIS OF DISCUSSION — A report of a joint 
investigation to determine the existence and 
nature of office trades recently completed by 
Professor F. G. Nichols of Harvard University 
and a group of graduate students in cooperation 
with the National Association of Office Man- 
agers. Copies of this report will be sent to all 
designated conference participants in advance 
of the meeting so that all may be prepared to take 
part in the discussion which this report is 
bound to provoke. Copies will be available for 
distribution at the meeting. 


ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE ON 
IMPORTANT BUSINESS TRAINING 
PROBLEMS 


Friday Forenoon, December 3, 1926 


Chairman, William J. Bogan, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 


BASIS OF DISCUSSION — What Commercial 
Teachers Want to Know. Teachers and others 
submitted 1036 written questions to the program 
committee. These were consolidated for purposes 
of discussion and an even hundred questions were 
selected. Copies of these are in the hands of 
the office manager delegates and other delegates 
so that they will come prepared to give the 
information sought. Copies will also be dis- 
tributed at the meeting. They deal with the 
following topics: General Education Require- 
ment, Kinds of Business Training, Promotional 
Plans, Cooperation Between School and Business, 
Evening School Training, Employment Methods, 
Business Attitudes, Stenographic Requirements, 
Special Requirements, Office Wages, Sex Differ- 
ences, School Equipment, Bookkeeping Require- 
ments, Office Machine Work. 
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RETAIL SELLING EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


Saturday Forenoon, December 4, 1926 


Chairman, Professor Lucinda W. Prince, Prince 
School of Education for Store Service, Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Representatives of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Merchants Association. W. J. Weiser, President, 
The Stewart Dry Goods Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


B. H. Straus, Vice-President, Herman Straus and 
Sons Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 


BASIS OF DISCUSSION — Retail Selling Educa- 
tion Problems. In one city with a population of 
over 200,000 the cooperative high school course 
in retail selling has 31 students enrolled. These 
students, mostly boys, are at work in small 
stores. Why is it that no large department 
stores cooperate to give positions to those part- 
time students? 


In one city the retail selling teacher reports her 
greatest difficulty arises from keeping up the 
enrollment in adult classes. For example, an 
initial enrollment of 30 went down to 10 because 
of the uncertainty of employment. What can be 
done to remedy this condition? 


One public high school class has an enrollment 
of 36. The teacher reports great difficulty in 
securing permanent positions for graduates. 
How may the stores assist in working out this 
problem? 


In one city a problem has arisen in the part-time 
continuation school because of the instability of 
the workers. Boys and girls enrolled in the retail 
training class sooner or later leave the retail store 
to go into industry, thus disrupting the program. 
What can be done to remedy this situation? 

One State Director recently made the statement 
that in his opinion there is a great opportunity 
for training store workers in the evening schools. 
Is this true? 


Additional Questions — Twenty-six questions per- 
taining to retail selling education are in the hands 
of the merchant delegates and a number of retail 
selling teachers. These will be answered. Other 
questions may be proposed for discussion by any 
member of the conference. 
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PROGRAM 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 


TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 
December 28-30, 1926 


FEDERATION PROGRAM 
Tuesday, December 28 (Louis VI Room) 


8:00 to 10:00 A. M.—Registration 

10:00 to 12:00 A. M. 
Invocation 
Address of Welcome—Hon. Wm. E. Dever 
Response—H. E. V. Porter 
President's Address—Willard J. Wheeler 
Announcements 

6:00 P. M.—Group and Private Dinners 

8:00 P. M.—Reception, Entertainment and Dance 


Wednesday, December 29 
(Louis VI Room) 


Address—"“Dangerous Days Ahead”—Frank 
Comerford 
Business Meeting 
Reports of Committees 
Election of Officers 
Announcements 
12:00 to 2:00 P. M. 
Federation Luncheon—Address—“*“A Man‘Size 
Job”—Roscoe Gilmore Scott 
6:00 P. M.—Group and Private Dinners 
8:00 P. M.—Special Group Meetings, Theaters and 
Special Part ies 


Thursday, December 30 (Louis VI Room) 


2:00 to 3:00 P. M. 
Address—The Man Who Can”"—Wnm. Rainey 
Bennett 
3:00 to 5:00 P. M. 
Business 
6:30 P. M.—Banquet 
“2 Morning After’—Capt. Norman Allan 
mrie 
The Reading of Original Poems—M. H. Lockyear 
Awarding of 100% Certificates 
Inauguration of Officers 
Adjournment 
Dancing 


CHICHS 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


President, J. Walter Ross, South Hills High School. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vice- President, C. W. Rhoads, 
Centenary College, Shreveport, La.; Secretary, 
Carolina Eddy, Vocational School, Madison, Wis, 


Tuesday, December 28 


1:00 to 4:00 P. M. 
“A Program for Research in Commercial Edu- 
cation—E. G. Blackstone, Ph. D., State Uni- 
versity of Iowa 
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“The Transcript”"—Clay D. Slinker, Director of 
Business Education, Des Moines, Iowa 

“Four Years’ Observation of Commercial Edu- 
cation in Great Britain—C. I. Brown, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

“Bookkeeping—My Method. Treated from the 
Cultural, the Educational, and the Practical 
Standpoint"”—Col. Wallace H. Whigam, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Thursday, December 30 


10:30 to 12:00 A. M. 

“Teaching Business Correspondence”—Regina 
E. Groves, Vocational School, Madison, Wis. 

“Correlation of Commercial Subjects in Con- 
tinuation School, Junior and Senior High 
Schools”"—William Bachrach, Director of 
Continuation Schools, and Supervisor of 
Commercial Work, Chicago, III. 


cwsceNo 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


President, T. A. Blakeslee, Lincoln School of Com- 
merce, Lincoln, Nebr.; Vice-President, Paul 
Moser, Moser’s Shorthand College, Chicago; 
Secretary, Mrs. Margaret B. Miller, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham; Ala. 


Tuesday, December 28 


1:00 to 4:00 P. M. 

“Cooperation Between Public and Private 
Schools”"—Bruce F. Gates, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Ia. 

Discussion—Led by W. E. McCelland, Capital 
City Commercial College, Topeka, Kans. 

“Bookkeeping Tests—How and Why?”—R. A. 
Kelly, Aberdeen Business College, Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. 

Discussion—Led by C. W. Woodward, College 
of Commerce, Burlington, Ia. 

Business Session (Appointment of Committees, 
etc.) 


Thursday, December 30 


10:00 A. M. 

“Is the Tendency Toward Expansion or Con- 
traction of Commercial Courses in Private 
Schools?”—M. E. rae om Davenport- 
McLachlan Institute, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Informal Discussion 

“The Problem of Summer Attendance—How 
Shall We Meet It?”—N. A. Young, Young & 
Hursh Business School, Duluth, Minn. 

Discussion—Led by Mary M. Gallagher, The 
Gallagher School, Kankakee, Ill. 

Business Session (Election of Officers) 
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PENMANSHIP ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, H. M. Heaney, Davenport-McLachlan 
Institute, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Secretary, John 
—— Englewood Business College, Chicago, 
Ill. 


' Tuesday, December 28 


4:00 to 5:30 P. M. 

Exhibit of Penholders used by The Great and 
The Near Great from the days of the Flourished 
Eagle and Lion Rampant to the close of 1926— 
Talk accompanying this exhibit by the author 
of the idea, R. R. Reed, Supervisor of Pen- 
manship, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 

“The Director, The Actor and The Production” 
—A demonstration of the teaching of Pen- 
manship by John S. Griffith, Englewood 
Business College, Chicago, Ill. 

“Some Crimes Against Penmanship” 

Discussion following this 

Exhibition of Signatures by Worthies Still Alive 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, H. D. Proffitt, Penn School of Commerce, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; Vice-Chairman, Lee A. Wol- 
ford, Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Secretary, Catherine F. Nulty, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Tuesday, December 28 


2:00 P. M. 

“The Collegiate Commercial Education Curric- 
ulum in Its Relation to Secondary Commercial 
Courses”—George R. Tilford, College of 
Business Administration of Syracuse Uni- 
versity 

“Tendencies in Management”— 
Kinsey, University of Chicago 

“A Plan of Teaching for the Collegiate Instructor 
of Commerce’’—Paul §. Lomax, New York 
University 

“Prognostic Tests for Secretarial Ability’— 
W. H. Arnold, College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


J. O. Me- 


Wednesday, December 29 


2:00 P. M. 

Address—Lee A. Wolford, Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

“The Qualifications of a Commercial Teacher”— 
Dr. Wm. S. Taylor, University of Kentucky 
“The Direct Method of Teaching Shorthand” 
—Ann Brewington, University of Chicago 

“Some Suggestions as to High School Bookkeeping 
Courses—Both from the Standpoint of a 
Professional Accountant and a University 
Instructor in Accounting’—E. L. Kohler, 
North Western University 


BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Lloyd L. Jones, West Commerce High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; Vice-Chairman, Sarah 
Levine, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Secretary, Mrs. Gertrude G. DeArmond, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Ala. 


Wednesday, December 29 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 

“What Commercial Teachers in High School 
Should Know About Business Colleges”— 
A. L. Allyn, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 

“What is Profit?”’—Herbert P. Sheets, Sec’y- 
Treas., National Retail Hardware Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

“The Principles of Commercial Education”’— 
Paul §. Lomax, New York University, New 
York City 

“Actual Business Experience Requirement for 
Teachers”—Clay D. Slinker, Director of Busi- 
ness Education, Des Moines, Ia. 

“What Research Can Do for Commercial Edu- 
cation"—Wm. L. Connor, Director of Edu- 
cational Research, Cleveland, Ohio 

Real Round Table: Discussion of problems pre- 
sented by members, (questions and problems 
submitted by members in answer to question- 
naires sent out)—Led by J. O. Malott, 
Specialist in Commercial Education, Federal 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, December 30 


g:00 to 10:30 A. M. 

Real Round Table: Discussion of problems pre- 
sented by members, (questions and problems 
submitted by members in answer to question- 
naires sent out)—Led by J. O. Malott, 
Specialist in Commercial Education, Federal 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


SHORTHAND ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, D. D. Lessenberry, Allegheny High 
Evening School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vice-Chairman, 
Helen W. Evans, Gregg School, Chicago; Sec- 
retary, Zola Beasley, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wednesday, December 29 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 

“Typewriting via the Dictaphone’—Ida M. 
Edwards, Harrison Technical High School, 
Chicago 

“Dynamics of Shorthand Teaching’—Helen 
Wallis Evans, Gregg School, Chicago 

“Prognosticating Skill in Typewriting”—Minnie 
Vavra, Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

“What are the Best Methods Being Used to 
Train Shorthand Students to Reason rather 
than Memorize’—Mrs. Margaret B. Miller, 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Ala. 

Discussion: Led by C. E. Rowe, Carrick High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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MATERIAL 
FOR ADVANCED 
BOOKKEEPING CLASSES 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. 
Text and practice set with vouchers. The transac- 
tions cover a period of three days. Reproduced 
business papers represent the transactions. In re- 
cording the transactions, the student uses general 
and teller’s proof sheets; registers for collections, 
exchange, certified checks, certificates of deposit, 
cashier's checks, loans, and discounts; ticklers for 
collections, loans, and discounts; general journal, 
and general and depositor’s ledgers. The business 
is carried on by the Merchants’ National Bank 
which is organized as a corporation and conducted 
under the regulations of the Federal Reserve Act. 
List price $2.60. 


20TH CENTURY COST ACCOUNTING. 
Text and practice set with vouchers. Transac- 
tions cover a period of two months, and are rep- 
resented by reproduced business papers. In re- 
cording the transactions, the student uses a journal, 
cash book, vouchers payable book, sales book, 
requisition journal, and general, sales, materials 
and job cost ledgers. The principles of cost ac- 
counting are developed in the text, while the 
practice set requires an application of the job cost 
system. List price $2.20. 


McKINSEY’S VOUCHER ACCOUNTING. 
Text and blanks. Books of account include general, 
sales, sales returns, cash receipts, cash disburse- 
ments, notes receivable and notes payable journals, 
petty cash book, voucher register, and general, 
accounts receivable, stock, and subscribers’ ledgers. 
Transactions cover a period of two months. The 
company is organized as a corporation and is en- 
gaged in conducting an ice cream manufacturing 
business. List price, $1.80. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING. Text only. 
This is a problem course. The practice work is 
based upon one hundred problems which are in- 
tended to develop the principles involved in an 
application of the Revenue Act to the incomes of 
both individuals and corporations. No special 
working material required. Ordinary journal and 
ledger paper may be used for preparing statements 
and returns. List price, $2.40. 


Each of the above items constitutes 
an independent unit and may be used 
as the basis of a semester’s work for 
advanced bookkeeping pupils. The 
prices quoted are subject to the usual 
school discount when ordered by dealers 
or schools for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


(Continued from page 24) 
Thursday, December 30 


9:00 to 10:30 A. M. 

“Sight to Touch Typewriting”—N. B. Curtis, 
High School, Shenandoah, Iowa 

“Secretarial Training”’—Mrs. Elizabeth A. Jevon, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Training for Higher Speed in Shorthand’— 
Martin J. Dupraw, Champion Shorthand 
Reporter of the World, New York City 

Discussion: Led by Jane E. Clem, State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wis. 

Election of Officers 


NEWS ITEMS 
(Continued from page 16) 


open this subject only to Seniors. We do this 
because there is a demand from the business men 
of our city for these young people to aid them 
after school hours and on Saturdays as salesmen.” 
Mr. King is convinced that instructors in Sales- 
manship should have experienced it before attempt- 
ing to “sell it to the pupils”. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH: Business English must be 
taught as Business English before we can hope to 
produce letters which will bring results desired by 
the business men, according to Miss Hill of the 
Community High School at Nickerson, Kansas. 
The desired result from these business letters is 
that we may influence people to see as we see, 
feel as we feel, and act as we want them to act. 


Mr. Walter Rinehart, of the Commerce Depart- 
ment of the Kinsley High School, discussed very 
ably the subject, ““What can be done with contests 
in commercial subjects, other than typewriting, to 
stimulate interest and scholarship.” 


At the completion of the program a business 
meeting was held. Mr. Walter Rhinehart, of the 
Kinsley High School, was chosen chairman for the 
coming year. 


All members were heartily in favor of forming a 
State Commercial Teachers’ Association to meet 
when the regular Teachers’ Association convenes. 
They took this action so as to bring about a much 
larger attendance at the regular sessions; thereby, 
securing more recognition. All the commercial 
teachers of the State would meet at one designated 
place in place of the four usual divisions. 


**K 


The High School Commercial Teachers’ Section 
of the NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION held a meeting at Atlantic City, 
Friday, November 12. C. D. Clarkson, Chairman of 
the Syllabus Committee, made a report. This was 
followed by an illustrated lecture by Charles R. 
Toothaker, Curator of the Commercial Museum of 
Philadelphia. 
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TURNING THE TABLES 


A class of children were wrestling with a lesson 
in arithmetic and the scholars found that fractions 
were too much for them. The trouble started when 
little Doris declared that she would rather have 
half a pie than two-thirds of it. “How often have I 
tried to drive it into you,” said the exasperated 
teacher, “that two-thirds of anything is more than 
a half? Now you all know,” she went on, “that 
Doris prefers a small portion of pie to a large piece. 
Funny child, isn’t she?” 

Doris having thus been held up as a model of 
stupidity, put up her hand. 

“Well,” asked the teacher, sharply. 

“Please, Miss.” said Doris, in a small, clear, 
piping voice. “I don’t like pie.” 

OK 


Doctor—Your husband's not so well today, Mrs. 
Maloney. Is he sticking to the simple diet I pre- 
scribed? 

Mrs. M.—He is not, sorr. He says he'll not be 
after starvin’ himself to death just for the sake of 
livin’ a few years longer! 

ad 


Teacher—*What is an isthmus, Johnny?” 

Johnny—*An isthmus is a neck of dirt.” 

Tommy—‘Is Johnny's neck an isthmus, Teach- 
r” 


Bt 


IMPRESSIVE 


A young lawyer, pleading his first case, had been 
retained by a farmer to prosecute a railway company 
for killing twenty-four hogs. He wanted to impress 
the jury with the magnitude of the injury. 

“Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen. Twenty-four; 
twice the number there in the jury box.” 

Kee 


Workman—*Mr Brown, I shall like to ask for a 
small raise in my wages. I have just been married.” 
Employer—“Very sorry, my dear man, but I 
can’t help you. For accidents which happen to our 
workmen outside the factory we are not responsi- 


ble. 
eee 


WHEREUPON 


A revival was being conducted by a muscular 
preacher. He was disturbed by two young men who 
scoffed at everything they saw or heard. 

He paused and asked them why they attended 
the meeting. 

“We came to see miracles performed,” impru- 
dently replied one of them. 

Leaving the pulpit and walking quietly down the 
aisle, the minister seized one after the other by the 
collar and, as they disappeared out of the door, 
remarked: 

“We don’t perform miracles here, but we do 
cast out devils.” 
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WORSE AND MORE OF IT 


““How’s yo’ feelin’s now, Sam?” 

“Liza, I’se a sick man. De doctor says I'se got 
berkolosis.”” 

“Dat’s all right, Sam; we'll take keer of yo’an’ 
get rid of dat berkolosis.” 

The following day Sam was more dejected than 
ever. 

**Taint no use, Liza; no use. I ain't never gwine 
to get well. De doctor say dis mornin’ I got two 
berkolosis.” 


KK 


HARSH CURE 


Husband (at breakfast)—‘“‘I’ve got a bad head this 
morning.” 
Wife—“I'm sorry, dear. I do hope you'll be able 
to shake it off.” 
KE 


MISS COCKER AND MISS COCKATOO 


A maiden lady, Miss Cocker by name, and her 
niece, who bears the same cognomen, went one 
evening to a reception at the house of a friend. 

“What name, please?” inquired the footman. 

““Miss Cocker,”’ answered the elder lady. 

““Miss Cocker, too,” joined the niece, hurriedly. 

Whereupon the man of plush and buttons opened 
the drawing-room door and, with all the dignity of 
his profession, ushered them into the midst of the 
company with the convulsive announcement: 

“Miss Cocker and Miss Cockatoo!” 


KK 


ROOM ENOUGH 


After the death of her husband, an Iowa woman 
consulted a dealer in headstones with reference to 
the inscription that she desired to have placed upon 
her late husband’s monument. After considerable 
discussion, she said: 

“Put on it: ‘To my dearest husband,’ and if there 
be any room left, ‘we shall meet in heaven’.” 

A week later, entering the cemetery and proceed- 
ing to her husband's grave, she noticed the head- 
stone, and quickly rushed to see how the dealer 
had inscribed it. The poor widow’s heart beat with 
pain when she read the following on the stone: 

“To my dear husband, and if there is any room 
left, we shall meet in heaven.” 


KK 


A GENTLE HINT 


A mother sent this somewhat satirical note to 
the teacher of her small son: 

“Pardon me for calling your attention to the fact 
that you have pulled Johnnie's right ear until it is 
getting longer than the other. Please pull his left 
ear for a while, and oblige his mother.” 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 


Third and Vine Streets 


- - Cincinnati, Ohio 





POSITIONS WANTED 


‘position as manager or teacher. Fa 
with leading commercial texts. penman 
and solicitor. Would buy a good school. Ad- 
dress, No. 675. 





F Not anxious to leave present position but 

always looking for comnetnind better. If one 

with a law degree and eight years experience in 

ag accountancy would interest you, write 
0. b 





Commercial teacher of Accounting, Finance 
and kindred subjects, a university graduate with 
ome year graduate work at lumbia, seeks 
steady connection with a high class business 
college. Have had a wide experience as a book- 
Seagate cost accountant, general accountant and 
public accountant, besides a wide experience in 
ogy 6 accounting and statement. Address, 
0. a 





Position wanted as teacher of eo 
Englioh< Conner yy sat P private 
or espondence ith schoo! vate 

school or small college. I am a graduate from 
the business department of the Gem City Busi- 
ness College and hold B. Accts. degree and life 
state te from Iowa. Have several years 
experience t ing commercial work in lowa 
state approved high schools. Address, No. 678. 





Man with the following qualifications desires a 
position as field tative with a commercia | 
school in the Mi West: Age 36, ten years’ 
teaching experience, business and sales training. 
Salary and expenses or salary and comm 
ang 9 wee basis of remuneration. Address, 
o. ; 





Thoroughly experienced business college mana- 
ger, commercial teacher, desires position. Wife 
can teach shorthand and typewriting. Would 
ra invest in a good proposition. Address, 

0. s 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


All-around teacher of long experience and very 
best references wants to lease or buy a good 
small school Spee territory where high-grade 
school work build up a bigger one; Pacific 
Coast preferred, or western part of the country. 
Would take teach position (Gregg Shorthand 
or Bookkeeping and all other commercial sub- 
jects) with object of leasing or buying later. 
Address, No. 679. 





I would like to get in touch with the owner of 
a school with a day school enroliment of approx- 
imately fifty which can be bought with a down 
Payment of $1500, balance monthly. School 
must be located in the Southern half of the 
United States and West of the Mississippi. 
Address, No. 680. 





Wanted to buy business college or exchange 
fosry values for one. Location not important 
ut it has to ve in a middle sized city or near a 
er one. Please send details in 


t letter. 
References required. Address, No. 682. 


Married, commercial school man with sit 
years teac and managerial ge 4 de- 
sires to - 4 mterest in a reputable, growing 
echool the t of the year. Looking for a per- 
manent connection with a school man who 
desires to be relieved of some responsibility. 
Might consider purchase of an entire school. 
Address, No. 681. 





A reliable school man and manager desires to 

buy a good commercial school on time basis. 

reasons for so purchasing. Will explain 

fully and can make — arrangements with any 

one desiring to sell a school in this manner. 

Prefer school located in Middle West States. 
Address, No. 690. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Two-teacher school in the Central States, 
qoctes the owner from $3500 to $4500 a year. 
Would consider trading for a similar school in 
the Southwest. Address, No. 683. 





Old established business college in a city of 
about > excellent territory. Can be bought 


very o— foe at once. Ste ouetanent . = 
very t. ent opportunity. sell for 
$3000. Address, No. 684. 





Business college established more than twenty 
years, located in one of the best cities in Tennes- 
see. Good equipment and reputation, and the 
finest quarters in the city. ill sell ote, or 
might consider ons half interest to a high- 
class school man. ill require from $3000 to 
$5000 to handle. Would like to make a deal by 
January 1, 1927. Address, No. 685. 





Business college for sale. Located in the 
Middle West with a territory of 350,000 to draw 
from. Lo time lease, fine equipment, and 
building. et income from $5000 to $8000 
year. er wishes to travel. Price reasonable. 
Address, No. 686. 





All or part interest in the Palm Beach Business 
College. This is a real buy. Address, J. M. 
Moose, Box 534, West Palm ch, Fla. 





I wish to get in touch with man and wife who 
are both teachers, one bookkeeping and one 
shorthand, who would like to purchase a school 
of their own by paying a few hundred dollars 
down and the balance in small monthly pay- 
ments out of the earnings of the school. Would 
consider leasing same, $200 a month with option 
of buying any time. No curiosity seekers need 
reply. Transfer must be made by January 1, 
1927. Very good reasons for this sacrifice. Ad- 
dress, No. 687. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted an honest, sincere, and conscientious 
field man to represent a high class commercial 
school. Good opportunity for right man. State 
full qualifications in first letter. Address, No. 691. 





1926 PUBLICATIONS 


FOR 


SCHOOL USE IN 1927 
zk kh 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by McKinsey. Re- 
vised edition. Offering an approach to the subject through a 
study of the Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit and Loss, and providing 
a straight line development of fundamental principles. The arrangement 
of the texts and practice material is such that it can be used in coursés 
ranging from one to three years in length on either a single or double period 


basis. Ideally adapted to teaching by the class recitation method. First’ | 


edition published in 1919. Now used more extensively than all other book- 
keeping texts combined which offer 2 Balance Sheet method of approach. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. Revised 
edition. Offering an abridged text for one semester’s work and 
a complete text for a year’s work. The abridged text, contains nineteen 
chapters, covering the fundamental o tions, fractions, percentage and 
interest. The complete text covers these same subjects and in addition 
contains fifteen chapters devoted to (a) problems of the business man, and 
(b) problems of the individual. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING by Rowse and Fish. 
The aim of this book is to deal with the principles of advertising 
in a concrete manner. It seeks to give instruction in analyzing selling 
points, in writing headlines and y matter, and in methods of typo- 
graphical displays. The treatment throughout aims to be direct and 
practical by giving illustrations and material which will enable the student 
to see the principles at work and to apply them himself. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS by ZuTavern. Intended 


for use in all schools that offer a course in elementary business 
training. Practically all elementary business training texts in the past 
have prepared the student only for service involving work of a purely clerical 
mature. Boys and girls in the junior high schools are being taught to run 
errands, answer the telephone, wrap packages, etc. This k is written 
from the viewpoint that some business preparation of a fundamental and 
educational nature will be of greater value to these boys and girls. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING by Sherwood. Based upon 


the 1926 Revenue Act and the Regulations of the Treasury 
Department. Provides instruction covering the fundamental principles 
of income taxation and teaches the pupil how to apply the law to the prepa- 
ration of returns and the computation of taxes for individuals, tnerships 
and corporations. This book was written to supply the demand for suitable 
text material to be used as the basis of instruction in Income Tax Account- 
ing and Procedure in preparing returns. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








